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THE KING OF ENGLAND. 

BY SIR CHARLES W. DILKE, BART., M. P. 



The selection of me by the Editor of the North American 
Eeview to write upon the King of Great Britain and Ireland is 
thus far curious — that I am one of the least monarchic and the 
most republican in inclination of British Members of Parlia- 
ment. At the same time, I am a practical politician, and just as 
I always felt and said, even a great number of years ago, that 
the difficulty of all suggestions for the adoption of republican in- 
stitutions in the United Kingdom was that the cause of progress 
might be thrown back by the gathering of all Conservative senti- 
ment round the concrete idea of restoration of monarchy, so I 
cannot but feel that, in the last quarter of a century, the growth 
in the Empire of India and of the Colonies has withdrawn the 
adoption of republican institutions from practical politics. The 
difficulty of the adoption of federal forms in the case of an Em- 
pire so dispersed, and representing forms of civilization so diverse, 
is immense. To bring India within the working of a Parlia- 
mentary constitution which would also include such democratic 
States as the Australian Commonwealth, is in my mind impos- 
sible; and the alternative means of keeping together the Empire 
is rather an increase than a diminution of the status of the King. 
Just as the Austro-Hungarian Empire has been kept together by 
the personality of the Emperor Francis Joseph, so the fabric of 
the British Empire must be kept together by full use of the senti- 
ment which attaches to the person of the King. 

When we come from the office to the individual, we in Great 
Britain cannot complain of what must be the usual doubt in the 
minds of those who have to do with the average and somewhat 
colorless princes of the European world. There is a difficulty, 
when we are dealing with what are commonly called "Eoyaltiei" 
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at large, in distinguishing one of them from another. This could 
never be felt of Queen Victoria, any more than it can be felt of 
persons of marked personality like the eloquent German Emperor, 
William II., or the clever King of Greece; and the long self- 
effacement of Edward VII., who became Prince of Wales im- 
mediately upon his birth, in 1841, has never succeeded in con- 
cealing the features of an individual standing out from the ordi- 
nary princely host. His character is marked by a cleverness, not, 
as is sometimes said, merely social. It is, too, all his own. His 
ancestry is diverse enough, but the extreme modernity or smart- 
ness of Edward VII. suggests his descent from Ethelred the 
Unready, through Mary Queen of Scots, as little as it does his 
descent from Alfred the Great. It is a creation of the second half 
of the last century. Neither is it derived from his parents. The 
Duke of Connaught reminds one of Prince Albert, and Prince 
Leopold used to remind one of the Queen. There has never 
been any such reminiscence of either side afforded by the eldest 
son. 

Nothing can be more difficult than the position of a Prince 
of Wales, and especially that position when occupied by a man of 
considerable ability for an immense period of time, under the 
Kingship of a remarkable personage, and the Parliamentary rule 
of extraordinarily distinguished men. To be Prince of Wales for 
greatly over half a century, with Queen Victoria upon the throne 
gathering and using vast stores of accumulated kingly knowledge, 
and advised by men of the weight of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli, and the others whose names are familiar to the world, 
is to invite a fate of triviality. That the subject of this sketch 
should have succeeded in playing his part with a very general ap- 
proval, which has slowly ripened into a considerable national con- 
fidence, is in itself a testimony to the possession of powers, very 
different, indeed, from those of Queen Victoria, but also re- 
markable. 

The necessity for constant public speaking, combined with 
total abstention from the expression of opinion on any political 
question, is in itself a heavy strain. The impartiality carefully 
inculcated upon British princes did not, from time to time, pre- 
vent the Prince of Wales from being described at Berlin as "a 
French agent;" but it has, when used with the personal care 
which in this matter he has always shown, absolutely prevented 
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his being claimed as a partisan upon either side in English poli- 
tics, or upon either side in connection with British relations, for 
example, with the Irish people. 

The Heir Apparent to the British throne in international 
matters might be, and no doubt always wishes to be, a most useful 
informal negotiator. But even when there is no jealousy what- 
ever upon the part of the king upon the throne, the jealousy of 
the distinguished statesmen who, from time to time, hold the office 
of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs causes the Heir Ap- 
parent to be kept absolutely in the dark with regard to the 
matters which he would have to know if he were to be of much 
service to his country. There is reason to suppose that, when 
the British Heir Apparent at moments of delicate relations with 
foreign powers was visiting their capitals and calling upon their 
rulers, and even when, as has sometimes happened, he was in- 
vested with an official mission — such as carrying a Garter to a 
foreign king — his requests for knowledge of pending negotiations 
cculd not be complied with. If this exclusion has been felt, what 
wonder? The Prince Consort was the truest adviser of the 
Queen: to Baron Stockmar's somewhat inferior judgment the 
Queen, we know, deferred, as she did afterward to that of Leo- 
pold I., King of the Belgians. The late Prince of Wales, with 
less learning than his father, had more practical acquaintance 
with English modes of thought. He was, at an early age, the 
equal of King Leopold. It is an insult to him to compare him 
with a pedant like Stockmar. Yet, he was kept at arms' length 
from affairs. 

It has often been pointed out that, as the private secretaries of 
Cabinet Ministers have access to every confidential document, it 
seems hard that the Heir Apparent should not be as much behind 
the scenes and equally trusted. Even when deeply interested, as 
the brother-in-law of the King of Greece must have been, in mat- 
ters affecting the Greek throne, Edward VII., though connected 
by close ties of family and of friendship with the court of Athens, 
is said to have had information steadily refused to him. But 
English princes, at all events in recent reigns, have never at- 
tempted to play for their own hand, however justifiably, as, for 
example, the late German Emperor Frederick played, when, as 
Crown Prince, he thought it necessary to send to inform the Ger- 
man Liberal leaders that he had not seen the famous rescript of 
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the winter of 1880-1, until he read it in the newspapers. The 
Prince of Wales has been forced to express opinions only upon 
non-party matters. In 1880, he let his opinion be plainly seen in 
favor of a reform of the government of London; in 1885, he 
signed a unanimous report of the Eoyal Commission on the 
Housing of the Working Classes, of which he was a member under 
my Chairmanship; and, from time to time, he has thus come out 
of his political seclusion with useful results, but never in any. 
matter where opinion was divided upon party lines. 

In matters of etiquette and of social observance, the subject 
of this sketch has always made known his view with so much 
freedom and incisiveness as to make it clear that it was not the 
absence of observation and of feeling which has led to constant 
abstention from the expression of opinion in the larger matters of 
which we speak. Charles W. Dilkb. 



